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MY MISTAKE. 


“Lydia is always wanting me to do some dis- 


AWAY TO THY HOME IN THE GLADE, | agreeable thing or other,” I muttered, looking 


BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Away to thy home In the glade, 
For the track of the red man is there; 
And thy wife listens faint and dismayed, 
As their war-cry rings out on the air; 


While thy children have ceased from their play, 
And are shrieking in helpless affright ; 

O, why did their father delay, — 
While the savage had come with the night? 


And well might the rose-tinted cheek, 
In that perilous hour grow pale; 

And well might those helpless ones shriek, 
As the war-whoop Ss filling the vale. 


Then turn from the buffalo chase, 
And fly to thy home in the glen, 
Or the scalps of thy loved ones will grace 
\ The wigwams of demon-like men. 


Ho! swift bear me onward, good steed, 
There is death in the steps of delay; 

Fail me not in the hour of need, 
We must come with the dawn of the day. 


The wild savage foe little deemed 
The horse and his rider were there; 

Of the rifle’s sure aim never dreamed, 
Till its bullet had sped through the air. 


And then over the prairie they flee, 
Like the wind or the wolf-hunted deer; 
And thy loved ones are saved unto thee, 
Though the angel of death had been near. 


Then turn to the One in the skies, 

Who the hand of the spoiler hath stayed; 
And let prayers of thanksgiving arise 

From the hearth of thy home in the glade. 


‘ 
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MY MISTAKE. 


BY GEORGIB C. LYMAN. 


“Miss WINNIFRED, your sister wants you in 
the library.” 

Dolly dashed this announcement into my room 

and then slammed the door and dashed down 
stairs again. 


“O dear! what now ?” said I, to myself, as I 


closed ‘“‘The Woman in White,” just where 
Hartright and Count Fosco face each other alone 
at midnight. “I do wish I ever could havea 
half hour to read in peace.” 

This being an ill-humored speech, the reader 
will be quite right if he takes it for granted that 
Iwas ina very unamiable mood. In truth I 
had been openly ill-tempered all the forenoon, 


having, as my sister Lydia spree! it, gotten | 


up wrong in the morning. 


= eee ees 


_lossly. 
_ been doing to yourself?” 


‘ing my hair. 
‘lent beneath her hands, for while I half rebelled 
, at her unceremonious manner of treating me be- 
‘fore a stranger, I realized that the handsome eyes 
of that stranger were fixed steadily upon mg. 


- at a very sulky face that was reflected in the mir- 
ror, as I arranged my hair. I have here to ob- 


serve that this was not only a very unreasonable 
remark, but an exceedingly untrue one, for never 
was a self-willed orphan gitl of eighteen more 


. tenderly cared for than was I by my elder sister. 


I fastened my hair in a great heavy coil at the 


. back of my head, pushed it back carelessly from 


my face, and went down to the library. In an 
easy chair on one side of the fireplace sat Lydia ; 


_in a rocker on the other side was a young 
. gentleman. 


“My sister, Mr. Langdon,” said Lydia, care- 
“Why, Winnifred, child, what have you 


As I advanced she drew me hastily down to 


an ottoman at her side and commenced re-arrang- 
My face burned hotly as I sat si- 


“ There, Fred,” said my sister, putting her 


“hand beneath my chin and raising my flushed 


face, “that is better. Now go to the piano. 


‘Mark wants to hear you play.” 


I obeyed quickly, glad of anything which 
would take me from beneath that fire of criticiz- 
ing glances. Secretly, too, I was greatly incens- 
ed. I was angry with Lydia for calling me down 
for the purpose of showing me off before a stran- 
ger asifI were a child—a handsome stranger, 
too, probably not six years my senior. Nor was — 
my anger diminished by observing an intelligent 
glance flash between my companions—my sister’s 
look betraying an expression of arch inquiry, 
her visitor’s, pleasant approval. Of course I did 
not play well; under the circumstances I would 
not have done myself justice if 1 could. At last 
I rose from the piano, trembling from head to 


foot. 


“She does n’t play very well to-day,” said 
Lydia, carelessly. ‘Please hand me that book, 
¥Fred.”’ 

‘‘ Allow me to disagree with you,” said the 
gentleman, courteously. “I think the young 
lady’s execution remarkably good.” 

Young lady! He didn’t. consider me a child, 
and that made the matter still more unbearable. 
My face was all ablaze with an otherwise undis- 
played passion as I turned to my sister. _ 

‘Miss Lydia,” said I, adopting an air which 
was @ cross between the submission of a well- 
trained servant and the dependence of a child,— 
‘“may I be excused, now ?”’ 


MY MISHA iW. 


A slight color stained my sistcr’s face as she 
turned and looked at me in surprise. The gen- 
fleman stared at me, also. 

‘* Of course you are not obliged to stay unless 
you wish, Winnifred,” said Lydia. 

With a ceremonious bow I turned and walked 
from the room without a word. When I had 
reached my room I flang myself upon the bed in 
a passion of crying. In five minutes I had al- 
most worked myself into a fever. At last I was 
exhausted. The heat of my passion seemed to 
burn up my tears, and I lay silent, with swollen 
eyelids, and an aching, painfully active brain. 

' What had Lydia meant by treating me so? I 
asked myself. Who was this Mr. Mark Lang- 
don? Why was I thus exhibited before him, 
and my personal appearance and musical accom- 
plishments paraded for his opinion? Evidently 
he was an intimate friend of Lydia’s, she called 
him by his Christian name, and treated him fa- 
niliarly. Probably he was some one whose ac- 
quaintance she had made during the three years 
I had been at school. 
all this for a while with my eyes still wet and my 
face hot and flushed. At last an idea flashed 
suddenly upon me which instantly dispelled my 
bewilderment, while it sent a painful rush of 
blood to my heart. At last I believed I had 
comprehended my sister’s intentions. She an- 
ticipated making a match between Mr. Langdon 
and myself. She had selected her friend for my 
husband. 

Instantly I was trembling with excitement. 
Springing from the bed I commenced pacing the 
floor with rapid steps. 

‘A pretty plot!” I muttered. ‘ How lucky 
that I discovered it! Now they will not guide 
me in leading strings as they probably otherwise 
would have done. I will not be bargained off 
like a piece of furniture to a bidder of my sister’s 
selection. I don’t want to be married, anyway, 
and I would never marry that Mark Langdon if 
I changed my mind to-morrow, and knew I nev- 
er should have another suitor during lifetime.” 

In fact, I had worked myself into a fine pas- 
sion, and only waited an opportunity to over- 
whelm my intriguing sister and her handsome 
accomplice with my indignation and scorn. In 
truth, I took advantage of an occasional pause 
before the mirror to practise a particularly haugh- 
ty and repellant expression of countenance, which 
I believed would come in requisition when mat- 
ters had become a little further advanced. I 
would show them that I was to have a voice in 
the matrimonial disposal of myself, I thought. 
Lydia would find a difficulty which she had not 
anticipated in marrying me off, at will. 


I lay silently thinking of 
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By dinner ttme there were no traces of tears 
upon my face, though my eyelids were sore and 
swollen with my long crying, and mentally brac- 
ing niyself for a conflict, if one should occur, I 


went steadily to the dining-room when the bell 


rang. AsI lad half expected, Mr. Langdon 
was with my sister at the table. Both looked 
up as I entered. Without speaking, I advanced 
and seated myself, but to my surprise, no notice 
was taken of my silence and reserved demeanor. 
Only once Lydia looked at me with anything 
like curiosity, but she did not address me, or 
oblige me to speak. She was looking unusually 
well in a tasteful dress, and her face was more 
richly colored than I ever remembered to have 
seen it before. As for Mr. Langdon, I could 
not but admire his intelligence, and the charm 
of his conversational powers. Half a dozen 
times I found myself smiling at his jokes, and 
more than once glanced askant at his handsome 
face as he talked. I hesitated a moment when 
we arose from the table, wishing that my resolves 
did not oblige me to retire immediately, but a 
glance from my sister aroused my late feelings 
in some degree, and I quickly left the room and 
re-entered my chamber. There I comforted my- 
self for my self-imposed solitude, with the assur- 
ance that I had commenced my designed course 
remarkably well. | 

At tea I again met Mr. Langdon, and then for 
the first time realized that he was on a visit of 
several days at our house, and consequently I 
should be obliged to meet him very often. After 
looking at the matter in the light of these circum- 
stances, I was obliged to alter my plans. He 
should not force me to imprison myself in my 
chamber for a week to come, that I might avoid 
him. I would go into the parlor, as usual, and 
oblige my adversaries to understand my senti- 
ments by my manner. So far, I was compelled 
to acknowledge they seemed to trouble themselves 
very little about my feelings, but I believed this 
to be one of the plans for the better accomplish- 
ment of their ends. They would change their 
tactics before long, and then J should triumph in 
my consistency and firmness, I thought. 

This belief was furthermore strengthened by 
observing the frequent and somewhat uneasy 
glances which Mr. Langdon cast at me as I sat 
silently by the parlor fire with my book. Also 
by the words of my sister as we sat alone a few 
moments before.tea: while Mr. Langdon was in 
his room. 

“ Are you well, Fred?” she asked, putting 
back the smooth, dark hair from her face which 
I observed to be remarkably animated of late. 

“ Yes, certainly,” I replied, briefly. 


” 
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“J thought you looked rather grave, and have 
appeared silent’ and moody of late,” she said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ How do you like Mark ?” 

' The hot blood rushed to my face in spite of 
myself. 


“Your friend, Mr. Langdon, appears to be a 


very gentlemanly person,” I answered, after a 
pause, and with an air which I tried hard to 
make appear indifferent. 

She laughed. 

“Why, what has come over you, Fred?” she 
cried. ‘“ How strangely you reply to my ques- 
tions. I shall be obliged to look into your late 
remarkable conduct, and discover the solution to 
be—what? Not that you have fallen in love 
with Mark, surely ;—eh ?” 

Ah, she was trying me, was she? I consider- 
ed a haughty silence my best course, and adopt- 
ed it. She looked at me with what I considered 
an affected expression of bewilderment, but Mr. 
Langdon entered the room at that moment and 
she said no more. 

After tea, just before the lights were brought, 
I stole away to the recess of a window, and 
shrinking behind the flowing curtain, shut my- 
self in from the outer room. Lydia and her 
friend, who were in an adjoining apartment at 
the time re-entered the parlor a moment after, 
and seated themselves by a table. 

“‘ Where is your little sister, Lydia?” I heard 
Mr. Langdon say, and instantly I realized that I 
had unwittingly placed myself in the position of 
a listener, to any conversation which might be 
carried on. While my heart was beating heavily 
with the excitement of this discovery, my sister 
replied : 

“Gone to her room, I presume.” 

“Is she shy of strangers? Why does she avoid 
meso? I cannot get a chance to see what color 
her eyes are.”’ 

“‘ She was rather timid when she was a child— 
before she went away to school, but I supposed 
she had outgrown it, though she appears not to 
have done so,” I heard Lydia say. “To tell 
the truth, Mark, I have attributed her reserve to 
acother reason. I am afraid she has taken a 
dislike to you.” 

“Why should she? What reason have I giv- 
en her 2?” 

“‘Perhaps you have admired her too much 
over the top of your newspaper,” my sister re- 
marked, laughing. “Confess, now, that you think 
her pretty, and are desperately in love with her.” 


“Beautiful as a Hebe! and as for being in 


love with her, you know—” 
I did not hear the rest of the remark, for a ser- 
vant who had entered with coals, commenced 


rattling them into the grate, and when she had 
gone they began talking of something else. 

At the first opportunity I escaped from the 
room and fled to my chamber. Once there, and 
not knowing what else to do, I commenced cry- 
ing. I cried myself weary, and then sat listless- 
ly by the window trying to think why I was so 
very miserable. Somehow I felt outraged and 
imposed upon, but when I tried to define the per- 
son who had ill-treated me I was bewildered. I 
was growing dimly conscious of the existence of 
a mistake somewhere, when the door of my room 
opened and my sister came in. 

‘* All alone in the dark, Fred ?”’ she said, com- 
ing towards me. ‘ Why don’t you come down 
stairs with us? How strangely you act of late !” 

I was well aware of it, as well as slightly 
ashamed of my conduct, for somehow IJ had late- 
ly become convinced that however much, Mr. 
Langdon might admire my pretty face and mu- 
sical accomplishments, the idea that he had the 
serious and long planned intention of marrying 
me was all a myth. 

“‘Winnifred, dear,” said Lydia, sitting down 
beside me, “‘I have something to say toyou. I 
wish you wouldn’t treat Mark as you do.” 

I sat silent in the darkness. 

‘Because you do not do yourself justice’ for 
one reason,’ my sister went on. ‘I had depend- 
ed on your liking each other and being the best 
of friends before he came, but you are so silent, 
and appear so grave and unnatural, that you re- 
pel him and pain me.” 

She paused an instant for me to reply, but I 
said nothing. I was bewildered by her words, 
and hesitated whether to seek refuge with my old 
belief or my tears. 

“Tam prejudiced in his favor, of course, but 
really I cannot see what cause you can find to 
dislike him. Only be a little more amiable, 
Winnifred, and you will find him the kindest 
brother in the world.” 

“ Brother!’ I replied, involuntarily. 

“Yes. He used to appear quite rejoiced in 
the prospect of gaining a little sister as well as a 
wife after we were married, and was always 
making pleasant plans for us three, but really, 
you confound him with your behaviour. Now 
I wish you would appear more like yourself be- 
fore him, Fred, and even try to love him a little 
for my sake. Wont you promise me, dear?” 

I did promise. When she had gone down I 
rested my burming face upon my hands and 
mentally repeated these lines : 

‘* But afterwards she did repent, 
And said that it was needless ; 


And vowed she nevermore would do 
Anything so heediess.” 


